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Tus Remarks were writ- 


ten immediately upon reading 


Mr. Jenyns's View ſome months 


3 after 


[i 1 


after its publication. The 
er ſince- finds, that ſome 


of them coincide with the ſen- 


timents in other anſwers to the 


ſame book; and in one or two 


inſtances he obſeryes too a ſimi- 


lar turn of expreſſion, He 


| thinks, however, that there is 


: : 
a a ſufficient diverſit ity, even in 


A"? 


1 theſe paſſages, to joſtify the 


appearance of this | paraphlet, 


which 


| 2 6 ; 


| i } 


10 vas other parts peculi- 


| 
Ul 


arly its own. 
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Mr. a V I'E W, &c. | 


M ANY are the writers, who 
have ventured to give us their ſen- 
timents on the Chriſtian Religion — 
ſo many, that the attention of the 
Public is not now eaſily excited to- 

wards any thing of the kind. This 

I' imagine to be a truth well-known | 


to Mr. Jenyns ; and that accordingly 

he thought it neceſſary to treat his 

err in a very new and extraor · 
| B _ 


f 

dinary manner, in order to induce 
any body to read. That his book is 
in divers reſpects both new and ex- ; 
traordinary, 1s not only viſible to his 
readers, but freely acknowledged by 
himſelf : yet one particularity, not 
the leaſt of thoſe contained in it, he 
ſeems hardly ſenſible of; I mean, an 
ambiguous kind of ftyle very ill- 
adapted to the ſerious province he 
hag there undertaken, However, I 
ſhould not have thought it worth 
While to have animadyerted on the 
ſtyle alone, had there been no mate» 
rial abjection to the aſſertions which 
it conveys. Some of thoſe, being 
merely religious, are fitter to be ex- 
amined by thoſe perſons, whoſe ſtudy 
and profeſſion have more peculiarly 

| | qualified 


YO 
qualified them for the taſk : there are 
others, which cannot but be | dif 
guſtful to every rational being, con- 
ſeious of a moral ſenſe, and of an 
active principle of benevolence. 
Theſe laſt are the aſſertions, which 
are intended here chiefly to be con- 
ſidered. | 


M. Jenyns ſays, that “ Valour, 
*« Patriotiſm, and Friendſhip, are in 
« fact no virtues at all *:“ which 
he endeavours to prove by his own 
definitions of each. Valour he de- 
| fines by calling it © active courage 
« the uſual perpetrator of all vio- 
« lence 1 — the ferocity of a ſa- 
vage 4. I would aſk, in what 
P. pr, 52. + P. 53. t P. 57. 
ee 1 ſyſtem 


E 
ſyſtem of ethics valour ſo defined 
holds the place of a moral virtue? 
If in none, our author's aſſertion is 
totally idle. To ſay, this valour has 
been generally “ celebrated and ad- 
© mired *,” is ſaying juſt nothing at 
all; for even the vulgar in their ad- 
miration- diſtinguiſh between great 
and good. But the valour univerſally 
eſteemed as a moral virtue is ſynony- 
mous to fortitude —a word © moſt 
e judiciouſly omitted” by our author; 
| ſince it implies both active and paſ- 

ſive reſolution, always exerted in a 
righteous cauſe, and to ſome ſalutary 
end. Muſt then this cardinal virtue 
be degraded by an arbitrary deffni- 
tion into the mere neutral quality, of 

„ 5 
courage, 


9.1 


courage, and courage into o crnelty? 
Such arguments deſerve no other an- 
ſwer, than the words of Iſaiah: 
Wo unto them that call evil good, and 
good evil; that put darkneſt for light, 
and light for darkneſs z that put bitter 
for ſweet, and feet for bitter. 


Patriotiſm (we are told) “ com- 
* mands us to oppreſs all other 
* countries to advance the imaginary 
* proſperity of our own .“ I know 
not whence our author has conceived 
this idea of patriotiſm. The true 
| Patriot certainly wiſhes to advance 
he proſperity of his country; but is 
very far from thinking, that, in order 
to compaſs that end, he is excuſable 

* P. 59. 
B 3 


would put our author in mind, that 
_ * thoſe great maſters. of reaſon and 


—— — —— — — — 99 rr... - n 


IE 3 
in becoming an inſtrument of op 
preſſion. The impartial Public al- 
ways male a wide difference between 


Juſtice and policy, patriot and ſtateſ . 


man: they look for unblemiſhed mo 
rality in the character of a patriot; 
and refuſe confirming the title to the 
profligate and unprincipled, though 
it may have been erroneouſly be- 
ſtowed by a temporary madneſs in 
the dregs of the people. The Pa- 
triot, properly deſcribed, is a benevo- 
lent man, endeavouring to benefit ſos 


clety in as large a ſphere as his ſtation, 


will permit him to act in. And, here 


* erudition, Grotius, Locke, Addi- 


* ſon, and Lyttelton, who firmly ad- 
64 hered 


7 06:2 

en hered to their delief of Chriſtin 
„ nity after the moſt diligent and 
4 Jearned reſearches,” were remark» 
able for - patriotiſm 2 “ and from 
* hence he ought ſurely to conclude, 
* that it may be at leaſt as poſſible 
« for him, as for them, to be miſta- 
« ken *.“ | 


Friendſhip is defined by our author 
in ſo vague and indeterminate a man- 
ner, that he appears very ill-qualified 
to pronounce, whether it is a virtue 
or not. He makes it to ſhift its eſ- 
ſence according to the motives it pro» 
ceeds from, and the perſons who cul- 
tivate it: whereas no ſyſtem of ethics 
allows the name of friendſhip to © par- 

4.19. Þ- 109; 
B4 « ticipation 


C 14J: 
© ticipation of vices *,“ or combina» 
tion of intereſts ; or deems it any 
other quality, than the pureſt, affec- 
tion of the heart—an affection not 
the leſs meritorious for being irſelf a 
moſt agreeable ſenſation. Friend- 
ſhip, like Patriotiſm, is nothing elſe 
but a mode of exerciſing benevolenco; 
by no means“ appropriating it to a a 
e ſingle object +,” rather forming 
the mind to an habitual charity. Da- 
vid likens it to the precious ointment 
upon the head that ran down unto 
Aaron's beard, and (completing the 
ſy mbol ) went down to the flirts. of 
his clothing 3. And Pope, i in a com- 
prehenſire couplet, aſſigns a cauſe | : 
for this pradation of amity— 7 I 


* P. 67. + P, 60, ” 7s. Pf. 133. 
God 


9 C 23 1 
God loves. from whole to parts: ; but human foul 
Mut niſe from individual to the whole ®, 


Perhaps it may ſeem ſtrange, that 
a Writer, who profeſſes himſelf to be 
no © beggar +” (by which I ſuppoſe 
he means, that he has not promulged 
theſe extraordinary ſentiments with 
intention to make a property of the 


WT curioſity of the Public;) that ſuch a 


l ' writer ſhould be guilty of perverting 
UW known terms from their meanings hi- 
therto received, I can ſee no reaſon, 
indeed, why he ſhould defire to im- 
poſe upon his readers ; ; but I can 
readily 1 imagine, that he may be de- 


ceived himſelf. There | is a pedantry 
of the world, as well as of the cloy/- 


ter; and thoſe who live continually 


1 Ne Eſſay on Man, + P. 189. 
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and unoertainty into men's ideas; 


„ 


In either, are tov often infected with 
it. The all-licenſed humours of va · 

rious characters in public liſe, and 
the fluctuating faſhions of con verſa - 


tion, frequently introduce confuſion 


from which ideas when worldly pe. 
dants give us their ſentiments in wris 


kind. They are extremely cautious 
of © offending their faſtidious bre- 
thren by methodical dulneſs, or too 
flaviſh an obſervance of antient autho- 
rities: bigots, nevertheleſs, to their 


own wild irregularities, to the un- 
written, unſtable, indigeſted au · 


thority of moderns. Thus we ſee 


vulgar errors, and the weakneſſes, 
the 


ting, it is no wonder if they advance 1 1 
many things utterly irreconcileable 
with the eſtabliſhed notions of man- 


* 
| 7: I 
| che prejudices, and the whimg, of 
particular ſetts of men, ſubſtituted in 
me place of undeniable maxims and 
principles: and thus the Republic 
f of Letters is ſtuffed with thoſe para- 
Wooxical ran ts The Fable of the Bees, 
en Eh) on Sublime and Beautiful, 
3 | pn a Free Inquiry into the Nature 
and Origin of Evil *, The novelty 
of ſuch productions may amuſe for a 
Y moment, like extempore allies of 


* The Firſt of theſe was anſwered by Pro- 
eſſor Hutcheſon, in three Letters to the Pub- 
imer of the Dublin Journal; and the Anſwer 
was printed again in 1750. Lord Kaims, in 
his Elements of Criticiſm, has cleared; away 
the ſandy foundations of the Second, The 
Rev. Mr. Richard Shepherd favoured the 
Public with a complete Review of the laſt. 


2 wit; 'Þ 


\ 


L 6. 0 
wits "0 when' ſubmitted to a ſeri 
ous peruſal, will rarely abide the 
teſt of - thoſe antiquated guides — 
Reaſon and Reflection. TT 


The words Valour, Patriotiſm, 
- Friendſhip, being reſtored to their i 
- uſual fi gnification N the qualities there- T7 
by denoted may demand their priſ. 1 
tine rank among real virtues: if real FE | 
virtues, they are certainly not “ in- 4 
45 compatible with the genius and 
* ſpirit of the Chriſtian inſtitution®,” 
Was it not going beyond my pro- 
vince, 'T-ſhould ſay, that they were 
all actually recommended in the 
Goſpel: but this ſubject has als 


ii | * P. 52: | 
5 „ 


„„ 
eady been diſcuſſed (as to the two 
= aſt)by an eminent diſſenting teacher#; 
| ſo that I ſhall refer the reader to bis 
xcell t diſcourſe, and proceed with 
urſory remarks upon the View. 


l udo not mean to combat every 
9 hing which Mr. Jenyns has ad- | 
nced: I think many of his argu- | 
J x dents extremely i ingenious, and that 
Hey might be equally convincing, if 
4 eparated from the reſt of his book; 
Nut, as the phantom now talks forth, 
vith all its imperfections on its head, 
it ſeems much more likely to ſeare 
way than to allure its bpectators. 
For this reaſon J could wiſh to ex- 


| punge thoſe. immoral doftrines al. 


® F oſter, 
RN" 


„ 

ready examined, and alfo every other 
paſſage that can tend to leffen the 
confidence of his diſeiples in their 
new preceptor. It might have been 
more advifable in a friend to Chrif- 
tianity, to have defended and enforced 
its precepts, without ay over dili- 
gence in collecting all the doubts and 
_ difficulties which have at any time 4 
been raiſed about it; without raking J 
together, not only the more common 
objeRions to our religion, but even 
each whimſical idea that can be ſup- 
poſed to enter into the moſt ſceptical 
imagination in ſhort, without mak- 
ing his book a greater repoſitory of 
arguments againſt faith, than are all 
the previous 3 of infidels. It 

_ 


19 J 


might have been more conſonant to 
8 Chriſtian cbatity, not to have de- 


nounced againſt any man ſo poſitive 


an exduſion * from the kingdom of 
Heaven. And there might have 
been an eaſier way of leading men to 
de knowledge of their duty, than 
W puzzling them with contradiftions. = 
or is it not a contradidtion to ſay, 
; \ that © ſhewing all the books of the 
Bible not to be written by their 
«« pretended authors, hut poſterior 
| © jmpoſitions, would prove nothing 
« againſt the reveJatian contained in 
ce them +?” and that had this re- 
« yelation, been leſs incomprehen- 
* ſible, it wauld certainly have been 


„ more 


T 20 1 
cc more incredible' * ? Lis This * con-" 


traditions, compriſed in ſingle ſen-' 
| ences, manifeſt themſelves at fight ;* 

but whoever will be at the pains of 

comparing diſtant paſſages, will diſ. 

_ cover many more. Our author ſays, 
that human beings „ have neither! 
"0 ideas to comprehend, nor language | 
* 0 expreſs, the defigns of Provi- 
* dence, and the myſteries of his 
Fo, diſpenſations r.“ Yet the ſame au- 
thor pretends to deſcribe © the ope- 
« rations of our paſſions and vices in 
« another ſtate +;” in which ſtate too 
he holds it impoſſible, they ſhould 
meet with any objects to operate 
upon. He tells us, that an uni · 
P. 180. f P. 19. f P. 76. VP; 78. 
| 4 verſal 


« the kingdom of Heaven 1.“ 


- © Bk 
* yerſal acceptance of the offer of 
s. falyation vonld never have been 


<« any part of the deſign *” of the 


Almighty, whoſe purpoſe it was only 
* to ſelect the moſt meritorious. to 
« be ſucceſlively tranſplanted _ 


preſumption of thus explaining 2 
revealing the defigns of Providence, 


agrees bur ill with that prior declara- 
tion of human inſufficiency, An in- 


| genious and very grobable ſolution of 
a ſeeming difficulty, in which mo- 


deſty and humility require our ace 


 quieſcence, ſhould not have been 


deſerted ſo precipitately, for the 


fake of unſupported chimeras ; eſpe- 


cially when ſome of thoſe chimerical 


* P. 144. 8 + P, I42, 
Ea. C ſug- 


L 
fuggeſtions would moſt effectually mi- + 
litate againſt the internal evidence of 
the Chriſtian Religion. 


The extravagance of thi fs, or f. 
milar paſſages, was ſo conſpicuous to 
the author himſelf, that he thought 
It neceſſary to make a ſolemn aſleve- 
ration of his being neither enthuſiaſt, 
methodiſt, beggar, nor madmanꝰ. 
Indeed, he does not appear ſteady 
enough for an enthuſiaſt : his eaſy 
notion of faith, and of the little ne- 
ceſſity of inſpiration in the ſacred 
writings, may acquit him of metho- 
diſm: his own word may be taken 
that he is not a beggar: but, who 

” P. 189. 
- ever 


. 23 J 

ever believed a man to be in hit 
ſenſes only for his ſaying ſo? © The 
« world is frantic,” ſays the madwo- 
man in Shenſtone's Elegies; ; yet Shen⸗ 
ſtone certainly intended to give us | 
the picture of a madzvoman ; and Mr. 
Jenyns has given us his own. It 
looks very ſuſpicious, when we read 
about a * ſublime and rational inſa- 
6c nity *,” Or, can that man be deem d 
perfectly in his ſenſes, who volunta- 
rily publiſhes and avows opinions 
Which he acts in open oppoſition to? 
A Member of Parliament, and Lord 
Commiſſioner of Trade, will never 
perform the duties of either, if he re - 
gards patriotiſm as a vice, and com» 


FP. 35 
C 2 merce 


fa) 

mates as rr the little, wretched, ink" 
& quitous bufttiefs' of the wortd u- 
4 compatible with trüe refigion. | 
Surely, that ſyſtetn of ethies, which 
may be coffected from the New Tefta« 
ment, gives no licence to receive the 
waged of thiquity for neglectitg a 
trult ; and our author aflures us, that, 
without a previous detachment frotm 
the bufineſs of this world, we eun- 
a not be prepared for the happineſs 
4 of another f.“ How then Will he: 
juftify his conduct? Win the aß 
nate, thar his einployenks require 
but “ a moderate degree of attention 
« and care? May not this plea alſo 

be reckotied among * the erifions of 
„ + B. 86. t P. 85. 

33 2 4 thoſe 


r 


1 
a 


_ ferent parts of it when compared to- 


= & W. 0 7. * 2 r * . 


| tw) 
«thofe good managers, who chooſe 
« x6 take a little of this work in their 
« way to Heaven »“ Such incon- 
ſiſtencies between the writer's e- 
duct and is work, and between dif- 


gether, have brought an imputation 
of itfincerity upon the whole ; which 
if te wiſhes effectually to remove, he 
muſt do it by vacifing his fear in 
Parliament, and- reſigning his office. 


His real intention in wilting the View, = 


no mortal, except he that wrote it, 


can abſolutely aſcertaing yer, ſuppo- 


ſing the generality of his readers to 
be ſatisfied with its plain literal ſenſe, 
this circumſtance alone will apologize 


1. 


for 


L 26 JI 
for an anſwer. Poiſon in the mind? 
of the people requires an antidote, Y 
by whatever method 1 it was conveyed 4 
there. For my own part, being l 
thoroughly convinced of an evil ten · ü 
deney in the paſſages here conſidered, | 
1 thought i it very immaterial, whether 
the compoſition was merely ironical, 
or proceeded from the delirium of a 
ſuperannuated underſtanding 


